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School-to-Work: 
Opportunity or Barrier? 


h of America’s young 
people enter the workforce without 
& four-year college degrees. . 
(T)he wages, benefits, and working 
conditions of Americans without 
college degrees are eroding rap- 
idly. In the 1980s, the gap in 
earnings between high school graduates and college 
graduates doubled; for those without high school 
degrees, the gap grew even wider. The reasons for 
this erosion are complex, but two factors stand out: 
the lack of a comprehensive and formal system to 
prepare young people for higher-skill, higher-wage 
jobs, and the great shift in demand in favor of skilled 
workers and against unskilled workers.” 
--Secretary of Labor Robert B. Reich 


The U.S. Department of Labor predicts that by the 
year 2000, nearly one third of the nation’s high school 
juniors and seniors could be enrolled in programs provid- 
ing them with a link between worksite training and 
school-based learning. They envision school-to-work 
programs the labor force. School. k, 
they say, will increase the competitiveness of American 
industry by raising the skill level of new workers. It will 
also give direction and assistance to the millions of young 
people who now graduate from high school with few job 
skills and thus little chance for employment. 

Yet the school-to-work idea is both hotly debated and 
little understood. Some think it is just a new name for the 
vocational education classes into which so many minority 
youth are currently tracked. Others worry that older 
workers will be displaced by a new generation of cheap 
labor. With less than one in ten of their young people 
graduating from college, few in the Latino community 
would argue against something being done to help non- 


college bound youth become productive citizens. What is 
the historical role of the federal government in this pro- 
cess? Will their newest plan, school-to-work transition 
programs, really be the solution they are suggest 


Non-college youth 


Since the days of segregated schooling, the American 
public school system has used a dual track system. One 
track is for those who are identified as “college bound.” 
These students receive a high-quality college prep curricu- 
lum, The other track is for students who have been identi- 
fied as “non-college bound.” These students too often 
receive substandard instruction, counseling, and facilities, 
along with a curriculum that does not offer courses to 
stimulate their intellectual curiosity. 

"The financing, organization, and management of our 
schools are major factors explaining why America does not 
provide a quality education for all .. . No subject is more 
important to providing quality education for minorities than 
the restructuring of schools" (Rodriguez and Crocker). 

‘oday, less than half of college-aged students pursue a 
postsecondary education, and only 25% of those earn a 
four-year baccalaureate. These figures are even lower for 
disenfranchised communities such as Latinos. Less than 
one in ten Latinos graduates from college. Latinos have the 
highest dropout rate of any major ethnic group and the 
lowest rates of high school completion and graduation, In 
1991, only half of Latinos over age 25 had four years of 
high school or more. In 1992, the dropout rate for Latinos 
was 29% for those between the ages of 16 and 24, while the 
rate for African Americans was 14% and for Whites, 8%. 

High dropout rates and low educational attainment 
levels translate into low-skill, low-paying jobs in a society 
that puts a high value on education. Latinos, who have the 
lowest educational attainment levels, also have the lowest 
level jobs. For example, only 49% of Latino families have 
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incomes over $25,000 per year, while over 60% of White 
families have incomes at this level. Many youth in the 
United States are impeded in becoming productive, 
contributing citizens by not having access to adequate 
educational resources. According to Tackling the Youth 
Employment Problem, a study conducted by the 
Children’s Defense Fund: 

"Young people without higher education or the 
specific vocational and technical skills necessary to 
succeed in today’s job market are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure full-time employment at 
wages adequate to suj 


ipport a family .._ These young + 
people are unprepared to compete in a changing labor 


market that offers fewer opportunities in the manu- 
facturing sector and increasingly demands higher 
level skills." 

In addition, the nation as a whole suffers because its 
workers cannot compete in a technologically advanced 
world market. Seventy-five percent of young people in 
this country enter the work force without a college degree. 
Obviously, not all occupations require a four-year degree, 
but as technology becomes increasingly advanced, em- 
ployers look for individuals who possess technical skills 
and advanced communication and thinking skills. “The 
higher the level of education, the higher a person's occu- 
pation will be—and thus the higher the earnings” 
(Rodriguez and Crocker). 

For many years, however, business/industry and 
educators have seen each other as adversaries. Employers 
charge that schools do not provide students with the 
adequate skills (e.g., oral communication, listening skills, 
i skills, leadership, probl 


enter the workforce. Educators claim that employers do 
not value the academic skills taught yet do not specify 
which skills are needed. Schools are also not equipped to 
take on alone the task of teaching students vocational 
skills. The ramifications of this dilemma have been felt 
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[across the'country. Today, less than one third of American 
employers believe recent high school graduates are ad- 
|equately prepared for the current workplace. 


| The policy response 


| In response to this economic and political dilemma, 
poney makers have looked to traditional apprenticeship 
[models for decisions on the transition from school to work. 
[In the nineteenth century, boys between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen were accepted as apprentices and lived in tl 
master s HOUSE TOF is 
apprentice “becomes proficient in a trade, craft, art, or 
profession under the tutelage of a master practitioner” 
(Mercer). 

Policy makers have also looked to the successful 
sschool-to-work transition models in countries such as 
Germany and Japan. Although the school-to-work model 
has worked well in these countries, “some critics worry that 
American employers and schools cannot duplicate practices 
from other nations because of differences in cultures and 
circumstances” (Rosenbaum). For example, during the 
early 1900's--a time of great change resulting from industri- 
alization and massive immigration--educators, employers, 
and labor experts came together to create a national system 
|to ease the transition from school to work. Looking to 
Germany for guidance, these experts created a high school 
| vocational education system. Because vocational education 
(has resulted in a second-class program that attracted the 
(least academically prepared students into low-level jobs, 
any view this federal effort as a failu 

“Attempts to create a viable School-t0-work 


‘nS also been hindered by the lack of an agreed-upon 


definition, When the assumed experts, educators and 
employers, cannot agree on a fundamental understanding of 
[the school-to-work idea, policy making becomes harder 
[because commonalities, in terms of strategies and objec- 
tives, are missin, 

| Many concepts are included under the framework of 
|*school-to-work.” Does it apply only to in-school youth, or 
|does it also involve out of school youth? The term itself 
‘does not imply any connection to postsecondary education, 
yet according to the U.S. Departments of Education and 
Labor, the link between secondary and postsecondary 
‘education is a basic component of a school-to-work pro- 
gram. The many terms associated with it (e.g., youth 
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apprenticeship, career academies, tech prep education, 
etc.) also add to the confusion. 

Until now, neither educators nor business people have 
been overwhelmingly effective in creating a school-to- 
work model in the United States that gives youth high 
academic and vocational skills. Traditionally, the empha- 
sis has been on either one or the other. The Clinton 
Administration has attempted to tackle this problem by 
developing a federal initiative that unites the forces of the 
Departments of Education and Labor to address an issue 
linking both their objectives and build on existing success- 
ful programs. 


-work 


Concerns about school 
initiatives 


‘School-to-work programs are being expanded around 
the country. To assure that these new programs actually 
help Latino and other minority youth, parents, educators, 
businesses, and policy makers must be aware of the 
jed concerns with the school-to-work model. These 
concerns include the following: 


Exacerbation of Tracking. 
In theory, the school-to-work initiative will make educa- 
tion more meaningful to the non-college bound while 
providing them with a more challenging curriculum 
that enables them to pursue some kind of postsecon- 


dary education. However, discussions with officials at 
the Departments of Education and Labor indicate a 
tendency to place more of an emphasis on the voca- 
tional aspect of the program. Many Latino advocates 
fi message disturbing. Latinos and other 
disproportionately identified as 
“non-college bound” in high school because they have 
been tracked by elementary and middle-school prac- 
tices, low expectations and lack of opportunity. 
Without strong counseling and training of educators to 
change early treatment of Latino students, a school-to- 
work program could have the opposite effect of what is 
intended. Instead of encouraging youth who had no 
intention of attending college to stay in school and 
receive adequate training, the program may facilitate 
the tracking into vocational careers of those Latinos 
who could have been college bound. 


Limiting Future 
The school-to-work model asks students to select a career 


to expect sixteen and seventeen year olds to know 
what career path they hope to take? Many students 
graduate even from college without a definitive sense 
of what they would like to do for the rest of their lives. 
‘Thus, school-to-work programs must guarantee 
flexibility for students to change their occupational 
focus without falling behind in academic and voca- 
tional course work. 


COMPONENTS OF THE CLINTON ADMINISTRATION’S 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK INITIATIVE 


Basic components of the school-to-work transition initiative jointly sponsored by the Depart- 
ments of Education and Labor include: 


1) Start-up funds to help schools and communities develop school-to-work programs based on 
existing successful models, In this way, they hope to strengthen and enrich promising pro- 
grams that already exist. 

2) The integration of school-based and work-based learning, of vocational and academic 
learning, and the linking of secondary and postsec« education. 

3) The e» high standards will be maintained for all students. 

4) The expectation that students will choose a career major by the beginning of the 11th 


grade. 
5) The earning of a high school diploma and a skills certificate upon successful completion of a 
program, leading to a first job on a career track, college admission or further training. 
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Promising Models Defined 


During the pro- 
‘gram a student receives paid work experience and guided 
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Displacement of Workers. 

Those who are critical of school-to-work plans worry about 
the displacement of workers. They argue that jobs are 
scarce and that participants in a school-to-work pro- 
gram only replace the older workers who command a 
higher salary. According to these opponents, an 
expanded program will not improve the economy by 
providing this country with a highly-skilled workforce. 


ing it. Given that businesses must be encouraged to 
participate with schools in the program, how will 
communities ensure that businesses share the federal 
government’s commitment to serve all students, 
including women, limited English proficient individu- 
als, the disabled, and ethnic minorities? 
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k programs can only succeed in easing the 


Rather, it will create for an already 
established workforce in the United States, Advocates 
for the program argue that current workers and their 

be protected by unions or contracts from this 
ind of displacement. 


Selection of Youth. 

Ina similar vein, youth advocates are concerned about the 
impact of school-to-work programs on those youth who 
do not participate, A national school-to-work program 
will not encompass all youth who do not intend to 
pursue a postsecondary education. It will also not 
create new jobs. Lacking expanded labor opportunities, 
therefore, part of the workforce will gain new skills 
while those without access to such a program will be 
more certainly relegated to the bottom rung of the 
economic ladder. 


Exclusion of Youth. 

Many who advocate for Latino, African American, and 
other minority youth believe that current school-to- 
work transition programs too frequently exclude their 
constituents from participation, particularly those youth 
who have left school. A high dropout rate plagues the 
Latino community in this country, yet many school-to- 


transition to the labor market if there is an adequate 
supply of employment opportunities. On the one hand 
periods of job shortages could mean the number of 
nts_exceeds the number of job 


p: 
Vacancies. On the other hand, when jobs are plentiful 


there is little incentive for businesses to get involved in 
a school-to-work program. Some argue that businesses 
see the long-term benefits they can reap from highly 
skilled workers and so have all the incentive they need 
to become and remain involved. Others feel that 
businesses will act as “do-gooders” by participating in 
a school-to-work program to help revive the economy, 
whether through their own initiative or through pres- 
sure from outsiders. Yet some critics of this initiative 
believe that the program will have to provide incentives 
to businesses to keep them involved. Communities will 
have to work together to ensure that any incentives are 
fair to all involved. 


Recommendations 


If a national school-to-work transition initiative is in 


rae answer to this country’s diminishing skilled 


work models presently focus only on in-school youth. 
Others are not located in the schools Latinos attend. 
Many existing programs are located in suburban areas 
where minority students are less likely to have access 
to them. There are few or no existing bilingual school- 
to-work models, which calls into question the system's 
ability to reach limited-English proficient youth. 


Discriminatory 


Practices. 

Some minority youth advocates wonder about safeguards 
to prevent participating businesses from conducting de 
facto discrimination in their decisions to take on youth 
apprentices in a school-to-work program. Discrimina- 
tory hiring continues even in the face of laws prohibit- 


concerns raised in the above text. To facilitate this process, 
many youth employment, youth advocacy, and educational 
organizations have offered suggestions about what ele- 
ments would make for an effective school-to-work pro- 
gram. The following is a summary of recommendations 
compiled from groups including the National Youth 
Employment Coalition, Jobs for the Future, the ASPIRA 
Association and the Hispanic Education Coalition, the U.S. 
Department of Education, and the William T. Grant Foun- 
dation: 
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Programs must provide an opportunity for youth to 
advance both occupationally and academically. They 
must bridge high school and post-secondary educa- 
tion. Every school-to-work system should encourage 
all participants to attain high academic standards. 
Students must be given the opportunity to take 
rigorous course work that prepares them for meaning- 
ful occupations or a postsecondary education. The 
school-to-work transition program must avoid the 
label of a second class program. A formal connection 
between high academic and skills standards and 
school-to-work may provide the program with the 
legitimacy it seeks. 


Programs should establish a solid link between 
schools and employers. Teachers who will be in- 
volved in the program should be required to make 
periodic worksite visits. Thus, with the assistance of 
the worksite mentor, teachers can have a better 
understanding of how to apply the academic compo- 
nent of the program to actual practice. Employers 
should articulate to the schools the specific skills and 
goals they seek in a school-to-work participant. 


The worksite component of all programs should be 
based on high-level skills. It should also include 
instruction and experience that allow students to 
understand all aspects of the industry they are prepar- 
ing to enter. The Perkins Vocational Education Act 
defines all aspects of an industry as including plan- 
ning, management, finances, technical and production 
skills, underlying principles of technology, labor and 
Paida e e 


tion system will assure participants that their skills 
certificate will be recognized nationwide. 


A school-to-work transition system should be devel- 
oped that serves youth who are (a) out of school and 
low skilled, (b) in school and low skilled, and (c) in 
school and at the skill levels they should be at for 
their age. Varied programs should respond to each 
group's ae needs. A program that works in a 
suburban school may not necessarily be effective in 
an inner city school. State and community programs 
should encourage a variety of models, all of which 
include a focus on ongoing counseling and 
mentoring to assure participants’ achievement to the 
best of their potential 


Communities should tap into the education, traini 
and counseling experience of community-based 
organizations (CBOs), Because CBOs can offer one- 
on-one mentoring, their chances for reaching youth 
are high. CBOs also have the advantage of special- 
ization: they often target certain issues or certain 
populations. As a result, CBOs are better equipped to 
serve the unique needs of particular populations, such 
as minority students or at-risk youth. 


x 


Data collection, in terms of which students are placed 

in which programs as well as ongoing evaluation of 

student and program success, should be a crucial 

element of any program. Communities must make 

sure that this information is reported. Thus they can 

determine if existing civil rights requirements regard- 
equal 


mental issues. While the youth apprentice may be 
undertaking largely entry-level work, the opportunity 
to learn about all aspects of an industry allows them 
the flexibility to consider additional options on their 
career ladder. 


All school-to-work transition programs should create 
control mechanisms (e.g., informal contracts govern- 
ment controls, or a certification system) to assure that 
cola students, and schools keep their commit- 
s. Through contracts, schools and businesses can 
3 conta that their counterparts will deliver what 


has been promised, Furthermore, a national certifica- | 


educational opportunity, 
ion in hiring practices are being 


d non- 
followed. 


As we move into the next century, we must continue to 
work on an agenda that will help our youth move forward. 
A national school-to-work transition system can be a part 
of this forward movement, as long as local, state, and 
federal decision makers emphasize the need to bring out the 
potential of all our youth. 
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